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Introduction to the Theory of Science and Metaphysics. By Dr. 
A. Riehl, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Freiburg 
i. B. Translated by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Lecturer on the 
Philosophy of Religion in the Divinity School of Yale University. 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. ; New York, Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. — pp. xvi, 346. 

Professor Riehl's specific purpose is best indicated by the title set 
to the whole work of which Dr. Fairbanks has translated the third 
part. The full title runs, Philosophical Criticism and its Significance 
for Positive Science. The author seeks to apply to the scientific con- 
ceptions of to-day the same critical analysis to which Kant subjected 
scientific experience in general, and the Newtonian physics in partic- 
ular. Having traced in his first volume the development of the 
critical method through Locke, Hume, and Kant, and having, in the 
first part of his second volume, treated of sensation, perception, 
and the logical principles involved in scientific experience, he comes 
in the concluding part, here translated, to a discussion of the results 
obtained by applying the critical method to scientific and meta- 
physical problems. It is evident that this third part must suffer 
when isolated ; and in my judgment it would have been desirable to 
include some material from the first part of Vol. II, even if it had 
been necessary to omit one or more chapters of the concluding part. 
Readers not familiar with the German may profitably consult Pro- 
fessor Adamson's extended review in Mind (Jan. 1889), which con- 
cerns itself largely with Vol. II, Pt. I. 

The standpoint of the author is clearly and uncompromisingly 
presented in the opening chapter on the Problem of Philosophy. It 
is the same as that set forth in his inaugural address, Ueber wissen- 
schaftliche und nicht-wissenschaftliche Philosophic He recognizes a 
scientific or theoretical, and a non-scientific or practical, philosophy, 
each with its own categories. Platonism in natural science, and 
Naturalism in the realm of moral judgments, are alike mischievous. 
Practical philosophy deals with the concept of purpose as a principle 
for explaining the conscious life of man. ' Scientific philosophy ' 
has been limited in its sphere, on the one hand, by the separation of 
the various particular sciences which now seek to solve their prob- 
lems by the experimental method rather than by philosophical spec- 
ulation, and, on the other hand, by the recognition of the fact that 
' metaphysical questions can receive no scientific answer, that there 
is no science of metaphysics.' " There remains (sic) for philosophy, 
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in the narrower sense of the word, no other problems than such as 
are treated by the critical science of knowledge." Philosophy is the 
self-knowledge of science. This standpoint will, no doubt, be a suf- 
ficient condemnation of the whole work in the eyes of those to whom 
the very name Erkenntnisstheorie is an abomination ; but when we find 
that Professor Riehl's definition of the task of Erkenntnisstheorie 1 co- 
incides exactly with T. H. Green's definition of the problem of met- 
aphysic, 2 we may conclude that, whatever be the difference in result, 
the methods of these German and English Kantians are the same. In- 
deed, the parallel might be easily extended, for the criticism in the 
case of each of these authors is directed largely against the naive 
or dogmatic assumptions of a metaphysical natural science. The 
distinguishing feature of Professor Riehl's book, and that which in 
my opinion gives it especial value for English readers, is that the 
author is in close touch with the science of to-day, and writes rather 
as a critic within science than as a critic upon science. The average 
scientific worker, in America at least, is usually quite innocent of 
any philosophy except the defunct and forgotten theories of his col- 
lege days, — and the system of Mr. Spencer. He reads the latter 
because it offers a synthesis of present scientific conceptions ; and 
while it cannot be said that Professor Riehl's book offers no difficul- 
ties to the reader not thoroughly grounded in Kantian criticism, it 
is, I think, more likely than any work of similar aim to appeal to the 
scientist who reflects on the broader aspects of his work. Nor does 
this mean that the work is any the less valuable to the student of 
philosophy because of its scientific basis. A metaphysics which has 
'got beyond' the need of such careful and detailed criticism of 
modern scientific concepts and methods, is an object of natural sus- 
picion. If we are to make real progress in our views of reality, the 
most promising, if not the only safe, starting-point is to be found in 
the methods and concepts by which modern thought is mastering its 
problems one by one, interpreting its environment, and so coming to 
a consciousness of itself ; and I for one cannot think that this work 
of criticism has been so thoroughly done in English philosophy that 
Professor Riehl's study will not be a valuable help. 

The author's attitude toward metaphysics might be easily misun- 
derstood from the statement quoted above, which denies the pos- 
sibility of such a science. It is, however, against a metaphysics 
which would dispense with criticism that the spirit of his polemic 
is really directed. For while, in the chapter on "Metaphysical 

1 Bd. II, § 4. 2 In his criticism of H. Spencer, Works, I, p. 374 ft- 
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and Scientific Systems," he singles out Hegel for his sharpest 
attack, 1 the ' metaphysics ' which he criticises in detail all through the 
book is the dogmatic metaphysics of a natural science which treats 
its quantitative determinations as measuring and comprehending 
reality. Certainly, if by metaphysics we understand a theory as to 
the constitution of reality, we find plenty of metaphysics in Pro- 
fessor Riehl's own work. For example, in his chapter on the 
" Reality of the External World," he argues (pp. 134-136) that 
" consciousness involves the relation to something different from 
itself, the object." " The relative existence of things as objects of 
consciousness presupposes absolute existence (existence independent 
of this relation)." I imagine that Hume might retort : " It is no 
doubt true that we must believe this, but if you call it knowledge, I 
ask whether you mean by objects anything more than I mean by 
impressions. If you do, I ask again whether in your statements you 
are confining yourself to experience, to what may be verified by 
experiment. It may be that you are obliged to think that conscious- 
ness involves the relation asserted, but if you go further and assert that, 
because you think so, it must be so, are you not assuming the prin- 
ciple you criticise (cf. p. 135) that thought is the measure of being? 
Are you not transcending experience ? " Professor Riehl might 
reply (cf. p. 154) : " The only question is, whether we transcend with 
or without reason." — A reply, however, which has a much wider 
application than to the immediate question under discussion, and 
may be made to justify all that any sober ' metaphysician ' would 
attempt. This chapter is probably the least valuable in the book. 
Doubtless there is reality, but if the author had followed the method 
of the succeeding chapter and shown that ' external world ' is an 
abstraction just as 'body,' or 'matter,' and then proceeded to a 
more thorough criticism of what we mean by ' external,' by ' exist- 
ing,' by 'relation to consciousness,' the discussion would have been 
more fruitful. 

The chapters entitled " The Limits of Knowledge," " Origin and 
Concept of Experience," " Darwinism and Transcendental Philoso- 
phy," contain vigorous and weighty criticism of current scientific 
questions ; while the chapters on " The Relation of Psychical Phe- 
nomena to Material Processes," and " Determinism of the Will and 

1 To appreciate the motive for the harshness and ridicule of pp. 106-108, and 
of a section omitted by the translator, it must be remembered how much Schel- 
ling's and Hegel's Nahirphilosophie did to bring all philosophy into disrepute 
among sober-minded men of science in Germany. 
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Practical Freedom," form a lucid, critical, and independent restate- 
ment of the Kantian positions on these questions. In fact, I do not 
know where the student can find a clearer introduction to the study 
of these problems. 

Professor Riehl's style lends itself readily to translation. His 
sentences are as a rule short and not involved, and Dr. Fairbanks 
has given a good reproduction. Only one who has tried it knows 
how difficult and fatiguing (to put it mildly) it is to be ever on guard 
against German idioms. By their continual coming they weary him, 
and he succumbs occasionally from sheer desperation or exhaustion. 
Passing over occasional infelicities, I call attention to two or three 
cases of poor or mistaken rendering. At the foot of p. 266, the 
sense is lost or, at least, made obscure by omission ; " we shall speak 
of the spirit of mankind," would not necessarily convey the same idea 
as " we shall in the future be able to speak also of the spirit of man- 
kind," which the German calls for. On p. 302, das Princip der 
Begrundung der Verdnderung, would be better rendered by the gen- 
eral phrase " principle of the rational comprehension of change " than 
by the specific " principle that every change has its reason." On 
p. 343, the meaning would be clearer if the sentence, "The process 
of the metaphysical thinker is not only fortuitous but even inconse- 
quent," read, " The procedure ... is not only arbitrary but even 
inconsistent." A more serious combination of errors is found in 
three sentences on p. 74, lines 16-26. In the first sentence, by a 
change in the order, the predicate is asserted of the intelligent habits 
also, instead of, as in the German, of the non-intelligent only. 
Then, by writing ' cannot ' for ' can ' in the next sentence, and omit- 
ting a 'but ' at the beginning of the third, a series of statements quite 
different from the original is presented. t tt t ufts 

A Critical Account of the Doctrine of Lotse. The Doctrine of 
Thought. By Henry Jones, M.A., Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Glasgow. New York, Macmillan & Co. 
1895.— pp. xvi, 375. 

We have in this volume one more of the elaborate commentaries 
which form the peculiar polemical method employed by the English 
Hegelians against their philosophic adversaries. ' Whom they would 
destroy, they commentate,' and it is to be hoped that the spirit of 
Lotze feels duly complimented. To do Professor Jones justice, his 
motives are very frankly avowed in the Preface. Lotze is a most 



